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The  current  forcfe  structure  reduction  decisions  hinge  on 
the  Army  correctly  assessing  their  requirements  for  the  future 
force  mix.  This  study  seeks  to  determine  how  the  USAWC  Class  of 
1990  views  the  current^  (kC/RCj  force  mix  through  the  use  of  an 
informal  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit 
the  War  College  students'  ^feelings*?  about  the  AC/RC  missions, 
capabilities  and  structure.  The  study  found  that  a  majority  of 
the  respondents  believed  that  we  should  build  a  stronger,  more 
capable,  albeit  smaller  AC  force  to  respond  rapidly  to  worldwide 
contingencies  and  rely  on  the  RC  to  provide  ^ack-up"9  units  for  a 
prolonged  (longer  than  90  days) . conflict.  The  students' 
responses  showed  that  they  strongly  believed  that  the  Army  needs 
a  new  force  structure  "philosophy"^ to  create  a  smaller,  more 
balanced,  more  capable  total  force  among  the  three  components 
(Active,  Guard  and  Reserve)  and  various  type  units  (combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support) .  In  these  times  of 
shrinking  budgets  and  "vanishing  threats"  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Army  articulate  its  requirements  clearly  and  forcefully  for  a 
rational  and  reasonable  force  mix.  It  is  only  by  completely 
reviewing  and  then  clearly  stating  our  requirements  that  we  will 
be  able  to  ensure  that  our  nation  has  the  deterrent  capabilities 
it  needs  to  preserve  peace.  This  study  attempts  to  define  those 
requirements  for  the  proper  ftiix  of  AC  and  RC  forces. 
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Introduction 


The  reserve  component  element  of  the  "One  Army"  shoulders 
an  enormous  part  of  the  overall  defense  burden  of  the  United 
States.  The  reason  for  this  reliance  on  the  reserve  components 
is  rooted  in  the  very  fabric  of  our  nation's  birth.  It  was  the 
Minuteman  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  "citizen  soldier"  of 
George  Washington's  fledgling  Army  that  wrested  our  independence 
from  our  British  "masters".  These  American  patriots  learned 
early  that  security  and  defense  were  a  "common"  problem  and  that 
to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poster¬ 
ity"1  required  citizens  that  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  new  nation.  This  paper  is  however,  not  a  history  of  our 
reserve  component  forces.  We  know  we  are  a  nation  of  "citizen 
soldiers".  Now  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  is  over  200  years  since  our  first  "citizen  soldiers" 
took  up  arms,  and  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in  planning  our 
national  defense  stategy.  We  are  faced  with  gargantuan  debt  that 
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threatens  to  swamp  our  nation's  economy.  We  have  rapid  and 
complex  changes  occurring  in  the  world  balance  of  power,  and  we 
must  gain  control  over  the  scourge  of  illegal  drugs  that 
threatens  the  fabric  of  our  society.  With  all  of  this  turmoil, 
the  question  for  defense  planners  remains,  what  is  the  proper 
balance  of  forces  for  our  Army?  What  is  the  best  mix  of  active 
and  reserve  component  forces?  How  well  trained  and  ready  must 
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the  reserve  components  be?  What  types  of  capability  are  best 
placed  in  the  reserve  components?  Are  we  as  ready  as  we 
advertise?  Can  we  quickly  assimilate  the  RC  forces  into  active 
duty  units  and  organizations?  This  paper  explores  the  structure 
of  the  current  Army  force  mix  to  demonstrate  that,  like  the 
radical  changes  that  we  will  be  forced  to  make  in  the  AC 
structure,  the  RC  must  also  be  prepared  to  make  bold,  significant 
changes.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  force  structure, 
bloated  by  politics,  in  either  the  active  or  reserve  components. 

Status  of  the  Current  Army  Force  Structure 

Has  the  pendulum  swung  to  far?  Are  the  missions  and  roles 
assigned  to  our  reserve  component  (RC)  forces  realistic  and 
achievable?  Are  decisions  about  force  composition  based  on  capa¬ 
bilities  and  requirements  or  fiscal  constraints  ar.u  political  de¬ 
cisions?  Are  we  kidding  ourselves  and  our  civilian  masters  about 
the  "total  force"? 

These  are  harsh  words.  The  realities  of  the  situation  are 
even  more  difficult.  Since  the  inception  of  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  and  the  One  Army  Concept,  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing 
reliance  on  the  abilities  or  our  RC  forces  to  shoulder  a  greater 
portion  of  the  defense  burden.  "The  roll  of  the  RC  clearly  has 
expanded  from  one  of  wartime  augmentation  only,  to  now  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  deterrent  force.  Today's  Army  can  meet  no 
major  contingency  without  the  Reserve  Components. 1,2 
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After  Vietnam  the  size  of  the  Army  was  reduced  to  thirteen 

active  divisions  consisting  of  about  800,000  troops.  This  13 

division  force  presupposed  a  greater  reliance  on  the  reserve 

components.  The  primary  mission  of  the  reserves  being  to  act  as 

« 

individual  "fillers"  for  AC  units.  These  forces  were  primarily 
of  two  types,  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  inactive  reserves  serving 
out  the  remainder  of  their  six  year  obligation,  and  non-Vietnam 
veterans  who  had  joined  the  RC  for  a  variety  of  reasons  during 
the  war  years.  Recognizing  the  past  problems  that  had  plagued 
these  components,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  stated  his 
expectations  of  the  reserves,  and  what  was  to  be  done  for  them, 
in  the  future.  "Increase  the  readiness,  reliability  and  timely 
responsiveness  of  the  combat  and  combat  support  units  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  and  individuals  of  the  Reserve."3  However, 
in  the  early/mid  1970s  there  was  little  need  perceived  for 
"rapidly  deploying"  forces  in  the  RC.  The  AC  forces,  primarily 
the  XVIIIth  Airborne  Corps,  were  considered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  our  contingencies.  Thus  in  the  mid/late 
1970s  the  Army  convinced  the  Administration  and  Congress  to 
restore  the  Army's  force  structure  to  sixteen  active  divisions. 
This  however,  was  accomplished  without  an  increase  in  active  duty 
end-stength,  which  had  fallen  to  784,000.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  "combat"  divisions  was  a  result  of  the  "tooth-to-tail" 
debate  that  had  raged  in  the  Pentagon  and  Congress.4 

Interestingly,  it  was  during  this  "great  debate"  over  the 
All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  and  the  One  Army  Concept  that  the 
serving  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  made  the 
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following  statement,  "such  heavy  reliance  on  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  divisions  for  the  initial  defense  missions  would  be 
imprudent...  If  we  are  to  act  responsibly  toward  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve,  we  should  stop  pretending  that  we  can  use  all 
of  them  as  full  substitutes  for  active  duty  ground  forces. "5 
In  effect  Secretary  Schlesinger  was  telling  us  to  beware,  less  we 
swing  the  pendulum  to  far. 

Another  explanation  for  the  nation's  rush  to  increase  our 
reliance  on  the  RC  might  have  been  the  belief  that  we  must  never 
again  become  involved  in  a  Vietnam-like  situation  where  a  pro¬ 
tracted  war  was  prosecuted  without  calling-up  the  reserves.  Mr. 
James  Lacy,  a  Yale  University  professor,  states  as  the  premise  of 
his  1986  article  in  the  Yale  Law  and  Policy  Review,  "If  reserves 
must  be  activated  in  order  to  sustain  active  forces  in  anything 
more  than  limited  contingencies,  Presidents  will  be  less  inclined 
(and  politically  less  able)  to  become  involved  in  military 
actions  without  extensive  national  debate  and  political 
consensus."6  Our  own  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Creighton  Abrams 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  1974  he  stated  that  "he  hoped  the 
return  of  the  Army  to  the  structure  it  had  known  throughout  much 
of  the  twentieth  century  would  correct  one  of  the  major 
deficiencies  in  the  Vietnam  war  —  commitment  of  the  Army  to 
sustained  combat  without  the  explicit  support  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
In  effect  both  Mr.  Lacy  and  General  Abrams  felt  one  way  to  .sure 
the  national  will  supported  any  future  conflict  was  to  ensure 
that  the  politicians,  starting  with  the  President  and  then 
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the  Congress,  must  "call-up"  the  reserves  to  have  a  viable, 
sustainable  r  jrce. 


Today’s  Force  Mix  —  Reliance  on  The  RC  Partner 


With  this  background,  where  do  we  find  ourselves  today? 
What  is  the  true  composition  of  our  current  force?  What 
functions  do  we  rely  most  heavily  on  the  RC  to  produce?  The 
chart  below  is  reprinted  from  The  Posture  of  the  United  States 
Army  Fiscal  Years  1990/91  and  is  the  best  data  available  at  the 
time  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Army  by  component  in  the 
combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  segments  of 
the  total  force.  This  chart  reflects  our  heavy  reliance  on  the 
RC  for  the  Army's  overall  force  composition. 
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The  chart  shows  that  in  FY  90,  52%  of  the  Army  was  in  the 
reserve  component.  Nearly  half (44%)  of  our  combat  force  was  in 
the  Army  National  Guard (ARNG) .  In  the  combat  support (CS)  and 
combat  service  support (CSS)  arenas  67%  of  the  structure  is  in  the 
RC  (40%  USAR  &  27%  ARNG).  "Over  one  third  of  the  combat 
divisions  and  more  than  80%  of  the  aggregate  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  capabilities  are  in  the  Army's  reserve 
components ...  Some  types  of  units  are  primarily  in  the  ARNG  or 
USAR."9  We  know  from  information  received  during  the  current 
fiscal  year(FY  91) ,  that  the  FY  90  force  mix  has  not  changed 
significantly,  and  that  if  it  does,  the  change  is  likely  be  an 
increase  in  the  RC  portion  of  the  total  force. 

This  over  reliance  on  the  reserves,  particularly  in  the  CS 
and  CSS  areas  is  what  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  and 
others  have  warned  us  about.  Mr.  Martin  Binkin,  a  senior  fellow 
in  the  Foreign  Policy  Studies  Program  at  the  Brookings  institute, 
states  the  same  warning  in  different  terms,  "past  Administrations 
have  managed  to  live  with  these  gaps  between  rhetoric  and 
reality,  and  future  ones  may  choose  that  course,  either  in  bliss 
of  ignorance  or  with  fingers  firmly  but  secretly  crossed."10 

To  further  understand  the  extent  of  our  reliance  on  the 
ARNG  and  USAR,  we  must  assess  the  reserve  structure  itself  and 
examine  it  more  closely  to  determine  the  types  of  capabilities  we 
have  placed  in  these  components.  All  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  elements  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  are  assigned 
to  one  of  three  categories: 
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Ready  Reserve :  Comprised  of  military  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Some  are  organized  into  units.  The  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  consists  of  three  sub-categories  --  Selected  Reserve,  Indi¬ 
vidual  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Inactive  National  Guard. 

Standby  Reserve:  Consists  of  personnel  who  maintain  their 
affiliation  without  being  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  These 
individuals  are  not  required  to  train  and  are  not  in  units.  The 
size  of  the  Standby  Reserve  is  decreasing  as  a  result  of  DOD 
emphasis  on  accession  and  retention  of  personnel  in  the  Ready 
Reserve. 

Retired  Reserve:  Comprised  of  all  reserve  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  who  receive  retired  pay  resulting  from  their  active 
duty  and/or  reserve  service;  all  reserve  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  retired  pay,  have  not 
reached  age  60,  have  not  elected  discharge,  and  are  not  voluntary 
members  of  the  Ready  or  Standby  Reserve;  and  other  enlisted  mem¬ 
bers  who  retired  with  20  or  more  years  of  service. 
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What  has  the  trend  been  in  the  last  eight  years  for  manning 
the  various  categories  and  sub-categories  of  the  Army  reserve 
components?  The  charts  at  Appendix  A  show  the  totality  of  the  AC 
and  RC  personnel  strength  in  all  of  the  armed  forces  as  of 
September  1988.  While  this  set  of  charts  includes  all  services 
it  is  easy  to  discern  the  overall  strength  of  the  active  Army 
and  reserve  components,  and  to  realize  the  relative  size  of  each. 
Focusing  on  the  strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve  compared  to  the 
active  component  shows  the  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  the  RC 
versus  the  AC  from  1981  to  1989.  A  portion  of  Appendix  A  is 
reprinted  here  for  ease  of  comparison  : 


Catecrorv/Component 

FY8 1 

FY87 

FY88 

FY89 

Readv  Reserve 

(in  thousands) 

ARNG 

389 

451.9 

455.9 

457.3 

USAR 

232 

313.6 

312.8 

324.3 

Total 

621.0 

765.5 

768.7 

781.6+160.6 

IRR/ING 

ARNG 

10.5 

10.3 

9.0 

10.3 

USAR 

205.9 

287.5 

292.9 

300.9 

Total 

216.4 

297 . 8 

301.9 

311.2 

Readv  Res. Total 

837.4 

1063.3 

1070.6 

1092.8 

Active  Comp. 

781.0 

780.8 

771.8 

771.8  -9.2 

AC/RC  Tot. 

1618.4 

1844.1 

1842.4 

1864.6 

%RC 

51.7% 

57.7% 

58.1% 

58.6% 

%AC 

48.2% 

42.3% 

41.9% 

41. 4%12 
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In  FY  89,  the  Ready  Reserve  accounted  for  more  than  58%  of 
our  total  force.  The  structure  of  the  Army  is  clearly  skewed  in 
relying  on  the  reserve  components.  When  viewed  from  a  functional 
perspective  the  contrast  between  the  active  and  reserve 
components  is  even  more  apparent  considering  the  mix  of  combat 
and  support  forces  in  each  component  (percentages  of  authorized 
manpower  by  function) : 


Function 

Active 

Guard 

Reserve 

Combat 

48% 

44% 

8% 

Support 

33% 

27% 

40%  13 

The  charts  at  Appendix  B  show  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  contribution  to  the  Total  Army  by  "type"  unit.  Appendix 
B  shows  that  among  other  things  80%  of  the  separate  combat 
brigades;  55%  of  the  infantry  battalions;  49%  of  the  mechanized 
infantry  battalions;  and  45%  of  the  armor  battalions  are  in  the 
reserve  components.  Select  virtually  any  functional  area,  from 
aviation  to  logistics,  you  will  find  a  preponderance  of  the  force 
structure  in  the  RC.  Some  of  the  more  glaring  examples  are: 


Capability 

% 

in 

RC 

Chemical 

72% 

— 

Smoke  Gen.  Co. 

Engineer 

77% 

— 

Bridge  Co. 

Medical 

77% 

— 

Hospitals 

CA 

97% 

— 

Civil  Affairs  Bn 

Signal 

57% 

— 

Corps  Signal  Co. 

MP 

65% 

— 

Non-Div  MP  Co. 

TC 

67% 

_ 

Truck  Co.  14 
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Is  this  all  bad?  I  would  contend  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
good  or  bad,  but  rather  a  question  of  capabilities  and 
requirements.  If  you  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  AC  forces 
to  respond  to  our  most  likely  threat  and  that  we  are  in  fact  more 
likely  to  fight  a  "low  intensity"  conflict  that  will  not  require 
the  introduction  of  major  forces,  than  perhaps  our  current 
reliance  on  the  RC  is  not  unrealistic.  However,  if  you  believe, 
as  many  professional  military  planners  do,  that  you  must  be 
structured  to  respond  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  possibilities, 
than  you  should  question  the  Army's  current  posture. 

Training  and  Readiness  —  Are  We  as  Capable  as  Advertised 

While  the  U.S.  "combat"  experience  in  Grenada  is  no 
paradigm  of  force  projection,  the  introduction  of  American  forces 
into  Grenada  points  out  the  necessity  of  the  RC  contribution  and 
its  utility  to  our  overall  capability.  Even  in  this  very  limited 
operation,  reservists  were  deployed  to  provide  various 
capabilities  to  the  overall  operation.  The  significance  is,  if 
we  required  reserve  support  to  prosecute  the  Grenada 
intervention,  than  the  Army  cannot  be  expected  to  execute 
virtually  any  combat  operation  without  Guard  and  Reserve  support. 
Most  recently  we  were  involved  in  combat  operations  in  Panama. 
Here  again  we  required  the  limited,  "voluntary  call-up"  of 
reservists  with  specific  skills  necessary  to  support  the 
operation.  What  this  means  is  that  in  many  respects  the  RC  must 
be  as  "ready"  as  their  AC  counterparts.  We  may  be  very  close  to 
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the  goal  described  by  General  Abrams  in  the  early  days  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Army  and  the  One  Army  Concept,  that  is,  the  United 
States  cannot  prosecute  a  war  without  the  "explicit  support  of 
the  American  people".  We  must  rely  on  our  reserve  forces  for 
even  very  small,  limited  combat  operations. 

To  enhance  the  RC's  readiness  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands,  the  RC  has  undertaken  a  number  of  programs  to  improve 
their  level  of  training.  The  RC  has  attacked  the  readiness  and 
training  problem  in  several  ways,  individual  and  unit  training, 
and  their  Full  Time  Support (FTS)  program.  On  the  individual 
level  there  are  increased  opportunities  to  attend  resident 
service  schools.  High  priority  RC  units  along  with  individuals 
are  authorized  up  to  36  additional  drill  periods  per  year.  As 
indicated  in  the  chart  below  the  RC  FTS  program  has  continued  to 
receive  the  emphasis  required  to  insure  that  RC  units  have  a 
cadre  of  full  time  personnel. 

Full-TIm e  Support  Personnel* 

(End  Strength  In  Thousands) 


Actual  Planned 


FT  I960 

FT  1989 

FT  1990 

FT  1991 

Army  National  Guard 

33.0 

55.5 

55.6 

56.1 

Army  Reserve 

17.0 

27.7 

27.9 

28.4 

Naval  Reserve 

20.8 

32.0 

33.1 

33.9 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

4.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

Air  National  Guard 

25.8 

34.2 

34.8 

34.7 

Air  Force  Reserve 

11.9 

15.3 

15.9 

15.7 

Total 

113.3 

172.4 

174J 

174.5 

Percent  of  Selected 

13.1 

14.7 

14.9 

14.9 

Rwtfvt  | 

*  Includes  active  guard  and  reserve,  mditory  teeftruoana,  active  compensnt,  and  cart  semen 
personnel. 
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In  the  last  decade  this  program  increased  rapidly  from  a 
total  of  113.3  thousand  personnel  in  FY80,  to  172.4  thousand  in 
FY89.  The  plan  for  FY  90-91  includes  a  small  increase  to  176.5 
thousand  personnel  in  the  FTS  program  (includes  DA  civilians, 
active  duty,  civilian  technicians,  and  AGR  personnel). 

The  importance  of  the  RC  training  issue  is  no  more  apparent 
than  in  the  "Round  Out"  program.  These  RC  units,  designated  to 
become  the  "third  brigade"  of  their  parent  division,  are 
extremely  hard  pressed  to  keep  pace  with  their  AC  counterparts. 
Currently  seven  of  the  CONUS  based  AC  divisions  have  round  out 
brigades.  Their  missions  are  to  be  prepared  to  deploy  with  their 
active  divisions. 

The  issue  of  mission  capability  and  overall  readiness  is 
succinctly  stated  as  follows,  "the  combat  capability  of 
reservists  depends  on  three  elements:  the  individual  competence 
of  the  troops,  the  standard  of  collective  training  of  the  units, 
and  the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  weapons  and  other 
equipment."16  These  factors  are  "the  key"  to  the  length  of  the 
arc  on  the  pendulum.  It  is  easily  and  justifiably  arguable  that 
given  the  available  time  to  train,  thirty-eight  days  a  year  for 
the  majority  of  the  RC  forces,  these  units  will  never  achieve  the 
required  level  of  proficiency  to  enable  a  combat  division  to 
incorporate  them  into  its  formations  without  considerable  post¬ 
mobilization  training.  Post-mobilization  training  is 
unfortunately  a  luxury  that  few  believe  would  be  available  in  any 
crisis.  Coupling  the  lack  of  training  time  with  other  factors, 
inadequate  manning  levels  and  the  Army's  inability  to  equip  RC 
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units  with  modernized  systems,  only  exacerbates  the  problem  of 
full  AC/RC  integration.  In  order  to  demonstrate  some  of  the 
current  feelings  about  these  issues  and  in  an  effort  to  determine 
a  correct  picture  of  the  "readiness  and  training"  issue  in  the 
RC,  an  informal  survey  instrument  was  administered  to  the  War 
College  Class  of  1990.  The  "results"  of  this  survey  reveal  some 
interesting  perceptions  about  the  RC,  its  readiness,  and  its 
relationship  with  the  active  force. 


Design  of  the  USAWC  Survey 


The  survey  was  given  to  the  entire  class  as  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  The  purpose  was  to  elicit  "feelings"  from 
the  class  about  their  views  on  the  current  AC/RC  force  mix  and 
whether  they  thought  it  needed  to  be  changed.  A  copy  of  the 
survey  is  attached  at  Appendix  C.  The  questionnaire  was 
comprised  of  28  questions.  The  first  five  questions  derived  the 
background  and  experience  of  the  population.  The  last  23 
questions  dealt  with  the  AC/RC  force  mix,  readiness,  and  future 
force  structure  decisions.  There  were  231  responses: 


Active  Component  Army 
Reserve  Component  Army 
Air  Force 

Navy/Marine/Coast  Guard 
Civilians 


2 1 ( 1 2 -US AR/ 9 - ARNG ) 


International  Fellows 


Total 
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The  focus  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  will  be  on  responses 
received  from  the  active  and  reserve  component  Army  participants. 
Nearly  all  respondents  had  some  experience  with  the  reserve 
component  forces.  One  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  participants  had 
evaluated  RC  units  during  annual  training  (AT)  periods.  Ninety- 
one  (91)  respondents  had  conducted  training  that  included  RC  unit 
participation.  Fifty-three  (53)  officers  had  served  in  units 
that  included  RC  roundout  units.  A  majority  of  the  respondents 
had  had  experience  with  the  RC  units  since  1980.  This  is 
particularly  significant  because  it  is  in  this  period  (1980  to 
present)  that  the  Army  has  placed  so  much  emphasis  and  reliance 
on  the  reserve  components  with  the  One  Army  Concept.  It  was 
during  this  decade  that  an  increasing  number  of  RC  units  were 
required  to  be  as  ready  as  their  AC  counterparts. 

To  increase  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  survey  each 
question  was  critically  examined  statistically  to  determine  the 
range  and  distribution  of  responses  on  the  Likert  scale17 
(strongly  agree  —  strongly  disagree) .  It  was  determined  that  to 
be  "significant"  a  question  should  have  a  single  mode,  that  is, 

92  responses  of  a  single  "feeling".  There  were  seven  questions 
that  clearly  exhibited  a  "single  mode"  or  feeling.  Similarly  a 
question  was  also  considered  "significant"  if  it  exhibited  an 
"adjacent  mode"  that  is,  173  responses  in  either  the  A-B 
(agreement) ,  or  D-E  (disagreement)  category.  There  were  twelve 
questions  that  exhibited  this  "adjacent  mode  feeling".  Four 
questions  were  determined  to  be  "insignificant"  because  they 
failed  to  yield  a  strong  feeling  in  either  direction.  These 
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questions  were  discarded  and  not  considered  in  the  analysis. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  personal  and 
professional  judgements  of  the  USAWC  population  on  certain  RC 
issues  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into  how  the  1990  War  College 
class  viewed  the  current  Army  AC/RC  force  mix.  A  copy  of  the 
survey  with  the  data  analysis  is  attached  at  Appendix  D. 

Survey  Analysis 

The  majority  of  officers  surveyed  believed  the  One  Army 
Concept  had  "significantly  contributed  to  the  deterrent  factor  of 
our  national  military  strategy  for  the  past  15  years"  (Q-5) . 
Significantly  163  of  231  respondents  agreed  (or  strongly  agreed) 
that  the  total  force  policy  was  a  significant  contributor  to 
deterrence.  Interestingly,  the  population  also  overwhelmingly 
agreed  (200  of  231)  that  we  should  build  "stronger  more  capable 
AC  forces  to  rapidly  respond  to  worldwide  contingencies  and  rely 
on  the  RC  to  provide  "back-up"  units  (additive)  to  support  a 
larger  more  protracted  conflict"  (Q-ll) .  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  participants  felt  that  the  AC  forces  should  include 
sufficient  combat(CBT),  combat  support(CS),  and  combat  service 
support (CSS)  forces  to  deploy,  fight  and  sustain  themselves  for 
90  days  without  RC  augmentation.  Additionally  134  respondents 
disagreed  with  the  statement  that  "the  roundout  concept  is  valid 
and  will  work  in  regard  to  successfully  accomplishing 
initial (first  30  days)  combat  missions" (Q-13) .  188  officers 

agreed  that  "lack  of  training  time  inhibits  RC  readiness" (Q-15) . 
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There  appears  to  be  some  contradictions  in  these  answers. 

A  majority  o t  the  respondents  feel  that  the  Army’s  "total  force 
policy"  contributes  significantly  to  deterrence,  yet  the  same 
group  believes  that  we  need  more  capable  AC  forces  to  respond  to 
our  worldwide  commitments,  and  that  RC  forces  should  be  just 
that,  "reserves"  or  "back-up"  forces.  The  population  also  felt 
that  the  AC  force  should  have  a  well-balanced  capability  'CBT-CS- 
CSS)  to  withstand  the  first  90  days  of  combat,  and  RC  forces 
lacked  readiness  due  to  an  inadequate  amount  of  training  time 
available.  The  concern  is  obvious,  there  is  not  a  problem  with 
the  One  Army  Concept,  it  is  how  we  resource  and  plan  for  its 
execution  that  is  of  concern  to  AC  officers.  Active  component 
officers  (the  majority  of  the  respondents)  know  that  the  One  Army 
Concept  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  while  they  may  want  more  AC 
structure  to  be  more  capable,  thus  less  risk,  there  is  probably 
little  chance  of  this  occur ing.  In  fact  the  recently  released  FY 
91  DOD  Budget  reflects  the  active  Army  will  experience  a  sharp 
decline  in  manpower  over  the  next  three  to  five  years.  Another 
explanation  for  the  contradictory  feelings  may  be  that  the 
respondents  feel  that  our  potential  adversaries  believe  and 
respect  our  One  Army  Concept  more  than  we  do.  Hence  the 
"deterrent  effect"  is  greater  in  the  minds  of  our  potential 
enemies  than  perhaps  our  own  and  in  reality. 

Force  Mix  Balance  —  Risk 

Another  key  issue  that  surfaced  during  this  survey  was  the 
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issue  of  risk  and  the  relationship  between  force  mix  (AC/RC  and 
CBT/CS/CSS)  and  our  ability  to  respond  militarily  to  a  wide  range 
of  contingencies (Q-16) .  177  respondents  agreed  that  assigning 

more  responsibilities  and  missions  to  the  RC  will  increase  force 
imbalance  and  increase  risk.  While  this  may  be  an  obvious 
statement,  the  companion  questions  concerning  "risk  issues" 
provided  more  insight.  The  officers  surveyed  were  nearly 
unanimous  (216  of  231)  in  the  belief  that  "a  new  philosophy  of 
force  structuring  is  required  to  create  a  smaller,  more  balanced, 
capable  total  force  among  all  components  and  all  type  units" (Q- 
18) .  This  may  not  be  startling  to  some.  It  is  in  fact  a 
"blinding  flash"  of  what  appears  to  be  the  current  direction 
being  pursued  by  force  planners  at  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA) . 
If  the  population  sampled  in  any  way  represents  a  cross  section 
of  the  mid  to  senior  level  leadership  of  the  Army,  it  says  that 
we  must  be  more  radical  in  our  approach  to  designing  a  force 
structure  for  the  90s  and  beyond.  There  must  be  a  new  paradigm 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  today's  budget  and  today's  world. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  disregard  what  is  happening  all  around 
us  and  articulate  "no  change".  The  Army  (and  its  sister 
services)  will  become  significantly  smaller  in  the  next  decade. 
The  question  is,  will  this  change  be  managed  intelligently  and 
programmatically  or  will  we  reduce  our  forces,  as  we  have  in  the 
past  with  "spasms  and  spurts",  that  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  is  required  for  a  cohesive  strategy  of  national  defense? 

The  current  force  structure  methodology,  with  its  heavy  reliance 
on  RC  forces  for  the  bulk  of  CS  and  CSS  capability  is  recognized 
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as  incurring  a  "considerable  risk".  The  officers  surveyed  were 
clear  in  their  agreement  (190  of  231)  on  this  point.  There  are 
simply  to  many  CS  and  CSS  units  and  mission  capabilities  in  our 
reserve  components. 

Force  Mix  —  Budget  Considerations 

The  survey  respondents  felt  very  strongly  (210  of  231)  that 
the  force  structure  mix  is  decided  by  "budgetary  requirements  and 
fiscal  constraints  rather  than  an  over-arching  national  military 
strategy" (Q-28) .  There  is  no  doubt  money  will  always  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  any  deliberation  about  national  policy  and 
goals.  However,  it  is  this  fiscal  constraint  that  drives  the 
primary  impetus  to  make  dramatic  changes  in  our  security  and 
defense  posture.  We  are  at  a  point  in  history  where  changes  in 
the  world  scene  make  it  mandatory  for  us  to  review  the  entire 
national  defense  equation  and  determine  what  our  true,  vital, 
national  interests  are  and  what  forces  are  necessary  to  defend 
these  interests  militarily,  should  the  need  arise. 

Future  Force  Mix 

Where  do  we  go  from  her??  What  should  we  rely  on  our 
reserves  to  do?  What  is  the  best  combination  of  active  and  re¬ 
serve  forces  by  type? 

Change  in  the  world  order  is  clearly  affecting  the 
perception  of  the  threat  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  face.  The 
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diagram  of  the  "operational  continuum"  has  changed  dramatically 
in  the  last  six  months.  The  relative  probability  and 
relationship  between  the  low,  mid,  and  high  intensity  conflict 
has  changed.  As  Martin  Binkin  and  William  Kaufman  succinctly 
state  in  their  book,  US  Army  Guard  and  Reserve:  Rhetoric . 
Realities,  Risks .  the  key  issue  revolves  around  the  proper  roles 
and  missions  for  both  the  active  and  reserve  component  forces: 

"By  heeding  its  political  masters  requests  to  be  ready 
to  prepare  for  everything,  it (the  Army)  is  not  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  any  one  thing.  Because  so  many 
assets  are  in  the  reserve  components,  it  is  not  in  par¬ 
ticularly  good  shape  to  execute  a  worldwide  "strategic 
concept"  of  multiple  contingencies...  Yet  neither  is 
it  well  postured  to  use  its  active  duty  forces  to  deal 
rapidly  with  a  single  but  significant  threat.  ...  the 
combat  service  support  for  them  — counting  potential 

host  nation  support... -  could  probably  sustain  no 

more  than  ten  to  twelve  divisions  for  more  than  a 
week. . . "18 


This  issue  of  "rhetoric  and  reality"  which  is  the  title  and 
thesis  of  Binkin' s  book,  is  a  syndrome  we  must  break.  Those  who 
have  worked  with  the  reserve  component  forces  know  that,  in  the 
main,  they  are  long  on  "can-do  attitude"  and  short  on  capability. 
The  survey  conducted  as  part  of  this  study  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  first  requirement  is  to  realistically  determine 
the  threats  we  face  as  a  nation.  If  mid  to  high  intensity  combat 
on  the  plains  of  Germany  is  now  a  remote  possibility,  we  should 
recognize  that  change  and  look  to  reprioritize  the  "heavy"  side 
of  our  structure  (both  AC  and  RC) .  If  we  believe  that  the  most 
likely  scenario  is  a  regional,  low  to  mid  intensity  conflict 
against  an  enemy  with  a  wide  range  of  combat  capability,  then  we 
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must  have  a  capable  AC  structure  trained,  equipped,  and 
maintained  to  meet  this  threat. 

The  AC  force  must  also  be  able  to  deploy,  fight  and  sustain 
itself  without  augmentation  for  at  least  90  days.  How  do  we 
achieve  such  a  force?  We  should  reduce  the  size  of  the  AC  force 
to  a  level  as  small  as  11  or  12  active  divisions.  We  should  use 
some  of  the  spaces  generated  by  this  reduction  to  "buy  back"  the 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  structure  that  is 
"required"  in  the  active  component. 

In  addition,  if  the  decade  of  the  90s  repeats  the  last 
decade  in  terms  of  what  portion  of  the  defense  budget  the  Army 
receives  than  we  better  be  prepared  to  make  drastic  reductions. 
Even  when  times  were  good  and  budgets  were  increasing  the  Army 
always  received  a  disproportionately  smaller  share.  "Over  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration. .. it (the  Army) 
only  received  about  25%  of  the  defense  budget,  while  34%  went  to 
the  Navy  and  32%  to  the  Air  Force."19 

Combat  Divisions 

Currently  the  Army  has  28  combat  divisions,  18  active  and 
10  reserve.  As  it  has  been  reported  in  a  number  of  publications 
since  early  1990,  the  current  Army  plan  optimistically  projects 
that  this  number  will  be  reduced  to  15  active  divisions  in  the 
next  five  year  period.  The  active  structure  will  be  reduced  by 
135,000  soldiers,  leaving  us  with  the  smallest  peace  time  active 
force  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Simultaneously  the 


reserve  forces  are  projected  to  be  reduced  by  131,000  and  lose 
two  combat  divisions.  These  cuts  in  the  total  Army  force  are 
strictly  budget  driven  and  are  not  particularly  related  to  the 
changing  world  situation,  arms  control  negotiations,  or  a  total 
review  of  threats  to  our  vital  national  interests.  However, 
these  reductions  plus  additional  ones  are  manageable,  if  they  are 
planned  and  programmed  to  allow  us  to  provide  more  robustness, 
resiliency,  and  reliability  in  our  active  structure.  To  enhance 
our  overall  capability  we  should  review  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  AC  force  to  a  total  of  11  or  12  divisions.  The 
spaces  generated  by  the  AC  structure  reduction  should  be  used  to 
"reconstitute"  our  AC  divisions  to  full  MTO&E  strength  by 
eliminating  roundout  units.  We  should  also  maintain  an  active 
structure  with  a  fully  capable  CS  and  CSS  force  to  sustain  the 
combat  elements.  This  must  be  done  in  conjunction  with  ensuring 
our  ability  to  expand  our  force  rapidly  to  counter  potential 
threats.  We  should  retain  four  Corps  headquarters  in  the  AC,  and 
retain  the  Echelons  Above  Corps (EAC)  structure  in  both  Europe  and 
Korea.  This  will  ensure  that  we  are  able  to  return  and  build-up 
forces  to  either  Europe  or  Korea  quickly  while  having  the  command 
and  control  structure  in  place. 

Some  of  the  AC  structure  "generated"  by  the  smaller  number 
of  combat  divisions  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  training  of  the 
reserve  component.  We  should  review  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  composite  AC/RC  command  structure  in  RC  units 
at  division  level  and  below,  particularly  in  battalions.  This 
"type  of  cadre"  system  is  well  documented  in  our  history.  We 
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should  make  the  AC  portion  of  the  Full  Time  Manning (FTM)  system  a 
reality.  If  we  truly  want  our  reserve  forces  to  be  better 
trained  and  more  ready,  than  we  must  pay  the  bill  in  terms  of 
providing  the  best  resources  (manpower,  dollars,  equipment)  to 
them.  We  must  do  better  in  the  AC/RC  training  partnership.  The 
FTS  program  is  one  part  of  this  '’partnership".  As  Colonel  (P)  Fred 
Leigh,  currently  serving  as  the  ADC  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
(Light)  put  it  during  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  RC 
readiness  "every  increment  of  excellence,  no  matter  how  small, 
reduces  the  risk  on  the  first  day  of  war."20  The  imperative 
for  the  "future  force"  is  to  be  highly  trained,  self  reliant,  and 
immediately  deployable. 

There  are  a  number  of  significant  contributions  that  the 
reserve  component  forces  can  make  to  the  overall  national  defense 
effort.  The  most  critical  is  to  be  trained  to  assist  and 
ultimately  assume  responsibility  for  the  expansion  of  the  Army  if 
indeed  we  have  a  national  emergency  that  requires  mobilization. 
This  expansion  or  mobilization  mission  is  extremely  important 
particularly  as  the  AC  force  shrinks.  It  is  also  a  mission  the 
RC  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  train  to  and  accomplish  with 
great  success. 


Conclusions 


The  Army'  "game  plan"  for  the  "Total  Force"  policy  appears 


to  be  unrealistic.  The  issue  of  the  proper  mix  of  AC  and  RC 
forces  must  be  addressed  and  corrected.  This  is  a  dilemma  ihat 


the  Army  must  seek  to  articulate  and  solve  quickly  and  logically 
or  we  will  find  ourselves  "herded”  into  an  untenable  security 
posture  by  the  fiscal  realities  of  the  1990s.  We  must,  at  a 
minimum,  state  more  explicitly  and  honestly  the  true  capabilities 
of  our  reserve  components,  the  necessary  balance  between  the 
three  components,  and  the  resulting  capabilities  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  our  nation  can  reasonably  expect  from 
this  "Total  Force".  It  is  only  in  articulating  our  requirements 
clearly  for  a  rational  and  reasonable  force  mix,  that  we  can 
assure  our  nation  of  an  adequate  defense  capability  in  the 
future.  In  the  event  that  our  political  leaders  do  not  take  our 
advice  about  force  levels,  capabilities  and  mix,  we  must  be 
brutally  honest  with  them  about  the  risk  that  their  decisions 
would  incur  for  the  survival  of  the  nation.  Now  is  not  the  time 
for  our  senior  military  leaders  to  be  timid  or  reticent  about 
what  they  believe  is  best  for  our  country.  As  budgets  shrink  and 
many  needs  become  more  acute,  our  national  military  leadership 
must  not  abrogate  its  responsibility  to  make  the  proper  case, 
forcefully,  for  a  continued  military  capability  that  will  keep 
America  the  leader  of  all  free  nations. 
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PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands)1 


Projected 

Percent  fercent  Percent 

Change  Change  Change 

FY  81 2  FY  872  FY  88*  FY  8788  FY  81-88  FY  S92  FY  81-89 


READY  RESERVE 
Selected  Reserve 


ARNG  (486.1)5 

389  0 

451.9 

455.9 

0.7% 

17.0% 

457.3 

17  6% 

USA*  (311.9)1 

232.0 

313.6 

312.8 

-0.3% 

34.8% 

324.3 

39  8% 

USNK  (146.1)5 

98.3 

148.1 

1495 

0.9% 

521% 

152.6 

552% 

USMCX  (42.7)* 

37.3 

42.3 

43.6 

3.1% 

16.9% 

436 

16.9% 

ANG  018-2)5 

98.3 

114.6 

1152 

0.5% 

17.2% 

113.9 

179% 

USAFK  (886)* 

623 

80.4 

82.1 

2.1% 

318% 

82.4 

32.3% 

TOTAL  DoO 

9172 

1150.9 

1158.4 

0.7% 

26.3% 

1176.1 

28.2% 

USCGR  (27.5) 

11.9 

133 

12.1 

-9.0% 

1.7% 

12.1 

1.7% 

TOTAL  Set  Reserve 

929.1 

1164.2 

1170.5 

0.5% 

26.0% 

1188.2 

27.9% 

IRR/ING 

ARNG 

10.5 

10.3 

90 

- 12.6% 

- 14.3% 

10.3 

-1.9% 

USAR 

205.9 

287  5 

292.9 

1.9% 

422% 

300.9 

46.1% 

USNR 

993 

78.4 

84.0 

7.1% 

- 15.4% 

860 

-13  4% 

USMCR 

51.4 

44.6 

42.4 

-4.9% 

-17.5% 

490 

-4.7% 

ANG 

0.1 

0.0 

ao 

0.0% 

-100.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAFR 

43.7 

48.3 

559 

15.7% 

27.9% 

43.9 

0.5% 

TOTAL  DoO 

410.9 

4691 

4842 

3.2% 

17.8% 

490.1 

192% 

USCGR 

81 

4.8 

65 

35.4% 

- 198% 

60 

-25.9% 

TOTAL  IRR/ING 

419.0 

473.9 

490.7 

35% 

17.1% 

4961 

18.4% 

TOTAL  READY  RESERVE 

1348.1 

1638.1 

16612 

1.4% 

232% 

1684.3 

24.9% 

ACTIVE  COMPONENT4 

Array 

781.0 

780.8 

7716 

-12% 

-12% 

771.8 

-12% 

Hwy 

5402 

5868 

592.6 

1.0% 

9.7% 

5932 

9.8% 

name  wipi 

190.6 

199.5 

197.4 

-1.1% 

36% 

1972 

33% 

Air  Pone 

570.3 

607.0 

5764 

-5.0% 

1.1% 

571.0 

0.1% 

TOTAL  DoO 

2082.1 

2174.1 

21382 

-1.7% 

2.7% 

21332 

2.5% 

Com  Guard 

39J 

366 

37J 

-2.1% 

-50% 

38.0 

-4.5% 

TOTAL  AC  Peaomei 

2121.9 

2212.7 

21760 

-1.7% 

2.5% 

21712 

22% 

TOTAL  READY  RESERVE 

ft  ACTIVE  COMPONENT 

3470.0 

3850.8 

38372 

-0.4% 

10.6% 

3855  5 

11.1% 

STANDBY  RESERVE 

ARNG 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAR 

5.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0% 

-92.0% 

02 

-94.0% 

USNR 

20.0 

112 

10.8 

-3.6% 

-460% 

12.0 

-40.0% 

USMCR 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

7.1% 

-167% 

1.4 

-222% 

ANG 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAFR 

37.1 

24.5 

21.8 

-11.0% 

-412% 

282 

-23.7% 

TOTAL  DoD 

64.0 

37.5 

34.3 

-60% 

-461% 

42.0 

-34.4% 

USCGR 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

25.0% 

-44.4% 

0.6 

-332% 

TOTAL  STANDBY  RESERVE 

64.9 

37.9 

_ 150 

-7.7% 

-461% 

42.6 

-34.4% 
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PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


Percent 

Puctiic 

Change 

Change 

FY  81 2 

FY  87J 

FY  88* 

FY  8708 

FY  8108 

RETIRED5 

20  Ifean  Reserve  Component  Service  (Non-Disabled) 

(10  USC  672(a)) 

Army 

97.5 

110.2 

114.0 

3.4% 

16.9% 

Navy 

30.3 

32.0 

114.3 

1202% 

1276% 

Marine  Corps 

S.8 

6.6 

6.7 

1.5% 

15.5% 

Air  Pome 

69.0 

60.0 

62.0 

33% 

-10.1% 

TOTAL  DoD 

222.6 

2288 

297.2 

29.9% 

33.3% 

Coast  Guard 

1.6 

23 

2.5 

87% 

362% 

TOTAL  RC  (Non-Dll) 

224.2 

2311 

299.7 

29.7% 

33-7% 

20  \btra  Active  Service  (Non-Disabled) 

(10  USC  688(a)) 

Anny 

320.4 

3480 

353  0 

1.4% 

102% 

Navy 

286.6 

315.7 

310.4 

-1.7% 

83% 

Marine  Cap* 

318 

382 

57.1 

1.6% 

102% 

Air  Pone 

402.2 

449.5 

4388 

2.1% 

14.1% 

TOTAL  DoO 

1061.0 

1169.4 

1 1793 

0.8% 

11.1% 

Coast  Guard 

14.9 

237 

242 

2.1% 

62.4% 

TOTAL  Active  (Non-Ob) 

1079.9 

1195-1 

1205.5 

0.9% 

11.9% 

Reserve  A  Active  Components  (Disabled) 

Army 

104.9 

1084 

105.1 

-3.0% 

02% 

Navy 

43.1 

44.4 

45.1 

1.6% 

4.6% 

Marine  Cotps 

26.7 

26.6 

26.6 

0.0% 

-0.4% 

Air  Force 

60.1 

333 

54.6 

-1.3% 

-9.2% 

TOTAL  DoO 

234.8 

234.7 

231.4 

-1.4% 

-1.4% 

Coast  Guard 

38 

37 

3.8 

2.7% 

0.0% 

TOTAL  RC  A  AC  (Dts) 

238.6 

238.4 

235.2 

-13% 

-1.4% 

TOTAL  RETIRED 

13387 

1662.6 

17384 

4.6% 

13.0% 

MOB1UZABLE  PERSONNEL 

(Active  Component.  Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Reserve  and  Retired) 

Army 

2146-2 

2411.1 

2414.2 

0.1% 

12.5% 

Navy 

1137.8 

1236.6 

13069 

5.7% 

14.9% 

Marine  Corps 

363.4 

377.2 

3753 

-0.3% 

2.7% 

Air  Force 

13431 

1439.6 

14268 

-0.9% 

62% 

TOTAL  DoO 

4992.3 

3464.3 

35232 

1.1% 

10.6% 

Coast  Guard 

81.0 

86.8 

87.4 

0.7% 

7.9% 

TOTAL 

MOB1UZABLE  PERSONNEL 

3073.5 

5351.3 

36108 

1.1% 

tO.6% 

Notes:  1.  Numbers  may  not  add  due  k>  roundtog. 

2.  FY  1981-1909  d—  subm—ed  by  dte  sendees  and  the  Offlce  of  the  A— nt  Secretary  of 
Defense  tot  Reserve  Afftta.  (QASD(RA)).  Resen*  component  end-strength  Modes  personnel  In 
the  tabling  pipeline  (nondeploy— le)  and  Indhddual  MobOb—on  At— nenaees  who  apply  apsinsi 
active  component  — nhnc  mquba items. 

3  PY  1988  —rtrne  requirement  bom  PY  1990-1994  Program  Ob*ecflve  Memorandum. 

4.  Actv  component  d—  bom  QASD  (ComtnpaoOer). 

5  DoD  Directive  1392.1  dsrad  Pebnrary  27.  1984  D—  as  of  Sep— abet  30.  1988. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY  RESERVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TOTAL  ARMY 

FY  1988 

National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Combined 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Unit  Types 

Tbal  Army 

Tbal  Army 

Tbal  Army 

Training  Divisions  and  Brigades 

0 

100 

100 

Infantry  Scout  Groups 

100 

0 

100 

TOW  Light  Anti-onk  Infantry  Battalions 

100 

0 

100 

Heavy  Helicopter  Units 

100 

0 

100 

Pathfinder  Detachments 

50 

50 

100 

Railroad  Units 

0 

100 

100 

Judge  Advocate  General  Units 

2 

98 

100 

Civil  Affairs  Units 

0 

97 

97 

Psychological  Operations  Units 

0 

87 

87 

Public  Affairs  Units 

58 

29 

87 

Heavy  Equipment  Maintenance  Companies 

76 

10 

86 

Separate  Brigades 

75 

7 

80 

Engineer  Battalions  (Combat) 

52 

25 

77 

Hospital  Units 

8 

69 

77 

Petroleum,  Oil.  and  Lubricant  Companies 

18 

59 

77 

Engineer  Bridge  Companies  (Non-Dtvisional) 

43 

31 

74 

Corps  Support  Groups,  Headquarters 

15 

58 

73 

Chemical-Smoke  Generator  Units 

6 

66 

72 

Supply  and  Service  Companies 

31 

40 

71 

Engineer  Battalions  (Combat  Heavy) 

30 

37 

67 

Thick  Companies 

37 

30 

67 

Theater  Defense  Brigades 

50 

17 

67 

.Military  Police  Companies  (Non-Di visional) 

44 

21 

65 

Conventional  Ammunition  Companies 

18 

43 

6l 

Field  Arullerv  Battalions 

52 

9 

61 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiments 

57 

0 

57 

Military  Intelligence  Units 

4 

54 

58 

Signal  Battalions  (Corps  Area) 

43 

14 

57 

Infantry  Battalions 

50 

5 

55 

Special  Forces  Groups 

25 

25 

50 

Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions 

47 

2 

49 

Armored  Battalions 

43 

2 

45 

Area  Support  Groups,  Headquarters 

30 

15 

45 

Wuercrafk  Companies 

14 

29 

43 

Combat  Divisions 

36 

0 

36 

Note:  Percentage  determined  by  counting  like-type  units. 

Data  as  of  September  30.  1968. 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE  SURVEY 


The  attached  survey  is  designed  for  your  use  after  the 
Force  Integration  Exercise  (Lesson  3-28-Ex) .  The  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  is  to  solicit  your  opinions  of  the  current 
mix/balance  of  the  active  and  reserve  component  forces  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  your  ideas  for  their  configuration  for  the  future. 
Your  input  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  research  materiel  for  an 
MSP. 

We  need  to  know  how  •'You'1  feel  about  AC/RC  force  mix  and 
the  ability  of  these  forces  to  execute  their  wartime  missions. 

All  responses  will  be  strictly  confidential  and  no  survey 
participant  will  be  individually  identified. 

The  initial  questions  are  designed  to  establish  "population 
data"  and  to  determine  the  depth  of  experience  in  the  USAWC  Class 
of  1990  with  respect  to  the  reserve  components. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

1.  What  is  your  component? 

a.  Active 

b.  USAR 
C.  ARNG 

d.  Other.  Specify _ (Navy,  AF,  DAC,  etc) 

2.  If  you  are  an  active  component  officer  please  answer  the 
following  question.  Circle  the  response (s)  that  describe  your  RC 
experience: 

a.  Evaluated  RC  units  during  annual  training  periods. 

b.  Served  a  tour(s)  at  a  Readiness  Group. 

c.  Served  a  tour(s)  at  a  CONUS  Army  Headquarters. 

d.  Conducted  training  that  included  RC  unit  participation. 

e.  Served  in  a  unit(s)  that  included  a  Round  Out  unit, 

Brigade  or  Battalion.  My  position  was _ . 

f.  Served  as  an  advisor  to  an  RC  unit.  Level _ . 

3.  The  majority  of  my  experience  with  the  RC  was  during  the 
following  period. 

a.  Prior  to  1973. 

b.  1973  -  1980. 

c.  1980  -  Present. 

d.  Throughout  my  term  of  service.  From _ To _ . 

4.  What  is  the  highest  level  (staff  or  command)  at  which  you  have 
served? 

a.  HQDA. 

b.  MACOM/CINC. 

c.  Division. 

d.  Below  Division. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  SHOULD  BE  ANSWERED  BY  ALL  SURVEY 
PARTICIPANTS.  IN  THE  SPACE  PROVIDED  AFTER  EACH  STATEMENT  PLEASE 
ENTER  A  LETTER  THAT  CORRESPONDS  TO  YOUR  FEELING  ABOUT  THE 
STATEMENT . 

A.  Strongly  Agree 

B.  Agree 

C.  No  Opinion 

D.  Disagree 

E.  Strongly  Disagree. 


_  5.  Our  Total  Force  concept  has  significantly  contributed 

to  the  deterrent  factor  of  our  National  Military  Strategy  for  the 
past  15  years. 

_  6.  There  are  too  many  key/critical  Combat  Support  (CS)  and 

Combat  Service  Support  (CSS)  units  in  the  ARNG  (COMPO  2)  and  USAR 
(COMPO  3) . 

_  7.  As  the  size  of  the  active  force  (COMPO  1)  decreases, 

there  will  be  an  increasing  reliance  on  the  reserve  component 
(RC)  . 


_  8.  The  RC  can  absorb  more  missions  if  there  is  an  increase 

in  the  AC  support  to  the  Reserve  and  Guard. 

_  9.  Our  current  force  structure  "requires"  the  use  of 

reserve  component  units  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  react  to  any 
international  conflict  or  emergency. 

_  10.  The  current  mix  of  AC  and  RC  force  structure  is  about 

right.  (Reserves  =  52%  Cbt.  &  67%  CS/CSS) 

_  11.  We  should  build  a  stronger,  more  capable  AC  force  to 

rapidly  respond  to  worldwide  contingencies,  and  rely  on  the  RC  to 
provide  "back-up  /  additive"  units  to  support  a  larger,  more 
protracted  conflict. 

_  12.  AC  forces  should  be  structured  to  include  sufficient 

Cbt,  CS,  and  CSS  forces  to  deploy,  fight,  and  sustain  themselves 
for  90  days  without  RC  augmentation. 

_  13.  The  "Round  Out"  concept  is  valid  and  will  work  in 

regards  to  successfully  accomplishing  initial  (first  30  days) 
combat  missions. 

_  14 .  RC  "Round  Out"  units  are  capable  of  meeting  their 

wartime  mission  with  their  AC  division. 

_  15.  Lack  of  adequate  training  time  inhibits  RC  readiness. 

RC  units  spend  to  much  of  their  training  time  accomplishing 
administrative  tasks. 
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_  16.  Assigning  more  responsibilities  and  force  structure  to 

the  RC  will  increase  the  force  imbalance  and  increase  the  risk. 

_ _  17.  The  RC  force  has  grown  about  40%  during  the  1980's 

( ARNG  has  grown  24%  and  USAR  has  grown  47%  ) .  More  RC  growth 
must  be  balanced  against  the  demographic  trends  in  the  US  and  in 
regions  of  the  US  where  RC  growth  is  anticipated. 

_  18.  A  new  philosophy  for  force  structuring  is  required  to 

create  a  smaller,  more  balanced,  capable  Total  Force  among  the 
Active,  N.G.,  and  USAR,  when  considering  Cbt,  CS,  and  CSS  units. 

_  19.  The  key  element  in  all  AC/RC  force  structure  decisions 

must  be  the  ability  of  the  RC  unit  to  reach  and  maintain  an 
adequate  readiness  level  in  the  areas  of  manning,  training, 
equipping. 


_  20.  Once  a  decision  is  reached  to  place  a  unit  in  the  RC 

it  must  be  adequately  resourced. 

_  21.  Significantly  changing  the  current  AC/RC  force 

structure  balance  now  would  be  premature  and  result  in 
unacceptable  risk. 

_  22.  The  defense  posture  of  the  US  would  be  improved  by 

providing  adequate  resources  to  the  existing  RC  forces  and  using 
the  dollars  saved  by  AC  force  structure  cuts  to  fully  resource  a 
smaller  more  capable  AC  force. 

_  23.  There  is  no  standard  criteria  in  DOD  for  implementing 

the  Total  Force  Policy,  specifically  deciding  which  roles, 
missions,  and  type  units  will  be  AC  and  which  will  be  RC. 

_  24.  The  heavy  reliance  on  the  RC  today  for  CS  (58%)  and 

CSS  (70%)  units  to  make  up  the  Total  Force  results  in  our 
incurring  a  considerable  risk. 

_  25.  The  "One  Army  Concept"  is  bankrupt.  It  is  »  "shell 

game"  played  by  Army  force  planners  to  try  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  with  a  limited  amount  of  resources. 

_  26.  RC  force  structure  should  account  for  no  more  than  33% 

of  the  total  Army,  and  should  be  fully  resourced  and  trained. 

_  27.  Army  force  planners  should  clearly  identify  the 

shortfalls  in  the  difference  between  the  Current  Force  and  the 
Program  Force  to  the  JCS,  DOD,  and  Congress.  We  should  quit 
playing  the  "shell  game". 

_  28.  Force  structure  decisions  should  be  "driven"  by  the 

national  military  strategy,  however  it  appears  that  in  the 
current  environment  of  deficit  reductions,  our  force  structure 
mix  is  decided  by  budgetary  considerations. 


FORCE  STRUCTURE  SURVEY 


The  attached  survey  is  designed  for  your  use  after  the 
Force  Integration  Exercise  {Lesson  3-28-Ex) .  The  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  is  to  solicit  your  opinions  of  the  current 
mix/balance  of  the  active  and  reserve  component  forces  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  your  ideas  for  their  configuration  for  the  future. 
Your  input  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  research  materiel  for  an 
MSP. 

We  need  to  know  how  "You"  feel  about  AC/RC  force  mix  and 
the  ability  of  these  forces  to  execute  their  wartime  missions. 

All  responses  will  be  strictly  confidential  and  no  survey  par¬ 
ticipant  will  be  individually  identified. 

The  initial  questions  are  designed  to  establish  "population 
data"  and  to  determine  the  depth  of  experience  in  the  USAWC  Class 
of  1990  with  respect  to  the  reserve  components. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

1.  What  is  your  component? 


a.  Active- 

162 

b.  USAR  - 

12 

c .  ARNG  - 

9 

d.  USAF  - 

14 

e.  USN/CG- 

7 

f .  USMC  - 

9 

g.  CIV  - 

12 

h.  IF  - 

7 

i. TOTAL  -231 

2.  If  you  are  an  active  component  officer  please  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question.  Circle  the  response (s)  that  describe  your  RC 
experience: 

a.  Evaluated  RC  units  during  annual  training  periods. 

b.  Served  a  tour(s)  at  a  Readiness  Group. 

c.  Served  a  tour(s)  at  a  CONUS  Army  Headquarters. 

d.  Conducted  training  that  included  RC  unit  participation. 

e.  Served  in  a  unit(s)  that  included  a  Round  Out  unit, 

Brigade  or  Battalion.  My  position  was  _ . 

f.  Served  as  an  advisor  to  an  RC  unit.  Leve 1  ~ 

3.  The  majority  of  my  experience  with  the  RC  was  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  period. 

a.  Prior  to  1973. 

b.  1973  -  1980. 

c.  1980  -  Present. 

d.  Throughout  my  term  of  service.  From _ To _ . 

4.  What  is  the  highest  level  (staff  or  command)  at  which  you  have 
served? 

a.  HQDA. 

b.  MACOM/C1NC. 

c.  Division. 

d.  Below  Division. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  SHOULD  BE  ANSWERED  BY  ALL  SURVEY  PARTIC¬ 
IPANTS.  IN  THE  SPACE  PROVIDED  AFTER  EACH  STATEMENT  PLEASE  ENTER 
A  LETTER  THAT  CORRESPONDS  TO  YOUR  FEELING  ABOUT  THE  STATEMENT. 

A.  Strongly  Agree 

B.  Agree 

C.  No  Opinion 

D.  Disagree 

E.  Strongly  Disagree. 


_  5.  Our  Total  Force  concept  has  significantly  contributed 

to  the  deterrent  factor  of  our  National  Military  Strategy  for  the 
past  15  years. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC: 

21 

87 

10 

36 

3 

USAR 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

ARNG 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

USAF 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

USN/CG 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

USMC 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

CIV 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

IF 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

39 

124 

14 

45 

3 

6.  There  are  too  many  key/critical 

Combat  Support  (CS)  and 

Combat  Service  Support  (CSS) 

units  in 

the 

ARNG  (COMPO  2)  and  USA? 

(COMPO  3 ) . 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

80 

58 

8 

11 

5 

USAR 

2 

7 

0 

1 

2 

ARNG 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

USAF 

1 

5 

7 

1 

0 

USN/CG 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

USMC 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

CIV 

5 

5 

1 

0 

1 

IF 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

101 

85 

22 

16 

8 

7 .  As  the 

size  of  the 

active  force 

(COMPO  1) 

decreases , 

there  will  be  an 

increasing 

reliance 

on  the  reserve 

component 

(RC)  . 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

47 

80 

11 

21 

1 

USAR 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

ARNG 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

USAF 

3 

9 

1 

1 

0 

USN/CG 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

USMC 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

CIV 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

IF 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

68 

109 

18 

32 

2 

34 


8.  The  RC  can  absorb  more  missions  if  there  is  an 
in  the  AC  support  to  the  Reserve  and  Guard. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


ABC 
9  44  17 

5  3  0 

15  0 

0  3  0 

0  13 

0  14 

2  4  4 

15  1 

18  66  29 


D 

73 

2 

3 

7 

3 

4 
2 
0 

94 


E 

18 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


increase 


_  9.  Our  current  force  structure  "requires" 

serve  component  units  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  react 
tional  conflict  or  emergency. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 
ARNG 
USAF 
USN/CG 
USMC 
CIV 
.  IF 
TOTAL 


ABC 
33  66  3 

4  6  1 

2  5  0 

2  7  1 

3  2  0 

2  5  0 

4  3  1 

2  4  0 

47  98  6 


D 

56 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

68 


the  use  of  re- 
to  any  interna- 

E 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 


10.  The  current  mix  of  AC  and  RC  force 


right.  (Reserves 
SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


52%  Cbt . 
A 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


&  67% 
B 
31 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
44 


CS/CSS) 

C 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

25 


structure  is  about 


D 

76 

7 

8 

5 
3 
3 

6 
3 

111 


E 

37 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

50 


_  11.  We  should  build  a  stronger,  more  capable  AC  force  to 

rapidly  respond  to  worldwide  contingencies,  and  rely  on  the  RC  to 
provide  "back-up  /  additive"  units  to  support  a  larger,  more  pro¬ 
tracted  conflict. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


A 

79 

4 
3 
6 
2 

5 

5 

6 

110 


B 

67 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1 

90 


C 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 


D 

12 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

21 


E 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 
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_  12.  AC  forces  should  be  structured  to  include  sufficient 

Cbt,  CS,  and  CSS  forces  to  deploy,  fight,  and  sustain  themselves 
for  90  days  without  RC  augmentation. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


A 

89 

3 

3 

5 

6 
6 
8 
3 

123 


B 

42 

6 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

65 


C  D  E 

4  19  3 

0  2  1 

0  10 
2  2  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  1 

10  1 
0  2  0 

7  26  6 


_  13.  The  "Round  Out"  concept  is  valid 

gards  to  successfully  accomplishing  initial 
bat  missions. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


ABC 
4  37  21 

0  3  3 

14  0 

0  4  3 

10  3 

2  0  2 

0  14 

12  2 

9  51  38 


and  will  work  in  re- 
(first  30  days)  com- 


D 

76 

4 

3 

6 

3 

3 

7 

2 

104 


E 

24 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

30 


14.  RC  "Round  Out"  units  are  capable 


time  mission  with  their  AC  division. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 


B 

39 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

54 


C 

34 

2 

0 

5 

6 
6 
8 
1 

62 


of  meeting  their  war- 


D 

63 

5 
3 

6 
1 

3 

4 
2 

87 


E 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 


_  15.  Lack  of  adequate  training  time  inhibits  RC  readiness. 

RC  units  spend  to  much  of  their  training  time  accomplishing 
administrative  tasks. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 
AC 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAF 

USN/CG 

USMC 

CIV 

IF 

TOTAL 


A 

50 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

66 


B 

77 

5 

1 

7 

3 

2 

5 

2 

102 


C 

20 

0 

0 

3 

4 
7 
4 
2 

40 


D 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

14 


E 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
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16.  Assigning  more  responsibilities  and  force  structure  to 
the  RC  will  increase  the  force  imbalance  and  increase  the  risk. 


SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

45 

89 

13 

16 

1 

USAR 

0 

7 

1 

3 

1 

ARNG 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

USAF 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

USN/CG 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

USMC 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

CIV 

1 

8 

2 

0 

1 

IF 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

TOTAL 

50 

127 

25 

27 

5 

17.  The  RC 

force  has 

grown 

about  40% 

during 

the  1980 's 

(ARNG  has  grown  24%  and  USAR  has 

grown  47%  ) 

.  More  RC  growth 

must  be  balanced 

against  the  demographic 

trends  in 

the  US  and  in 

regions  of  the  US 

where  RC 

growth 

is  anticipated. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

31 

87 

44 

2 

2 

USAR 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

ARNG 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

USAF 

0 

9 

3 

2 

0 

USN/CG 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

USMC 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

CIV 

3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

IF 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

45 

121 

62 

6 

2 

18.  A  new 

philosophy 

for  force  structuring 

is  required  to 

create  a  smaller. 

more  balanced. 

capable 

Total  Force  among  the 

Active,  N.G.,  and 

USAR,  when  considering 

Cbt ,  CS, 

and  CSS  units. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

61 

84 

5 

8 

0 

USAR 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

ARNG 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

USAF 

3 

9 

2 

1 

0 

USN/CG 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

USMC 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

CIV 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

IF 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

91 

115 

12 

11 

0 

19.  The  key  element 

in  all 

AC/RC  : 

force  structure  decisions 

must  be  the  ability  of  the 

RC  unit  to  reach 

and  maintain  an  ad- 

equate  readiness 

level  in  the  areas  of  manning,  training,  equip- 

ping. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

68 

83 

4 

5 

1 

USAR 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

ARNG 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

USAF 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

USN/CG 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

USMC 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

CIV 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

IF 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

91 

120 

13 

6 

1 

37 


20.  Once 

a  decision 

is 

reached 

to 

place  a  unit  in  the  RC 

it  must  be  adequately 

resourced . 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

84 

69 

7 

3 

0 

USAR 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ARNG 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

USAF 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

USN/CG 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

USMC 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

CIV 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

IF 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

117 

94 

10 

4 

0 

21.  Significantly  changing 

the 

current  AC/RC 

force  struc- 

ture  balance  now 

would  be 

premature  and  result  in  unacceptable 

risk. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

15 

42 

36 

54 

16 

USAR 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

ARNG 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

USAF 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

USN/CG 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

USMC 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

CIV 

1 

2 

5 

4 

0 

IF 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

TOTAL 

23 

56 

49 

82 

21 

22.  The  defense 

posture 

Of 

the 

US  would  be  improved  by  pro- 

vxdmg  adequate 

resources 

to 

the  existing  RC  forces 

and  using  the 

dollars  saved  by  AC  force 

structure  cuts 

to  fully  resource  a 

smaller  more  capable 

AC  force 

• 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

39 

69 

26 

23 

4 

USAR 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

ARNG 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

USAF 

2 

8 

3 

1 

0 

USN/CG 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

USMC 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

CIV 

3 

5 

2 

2 

0 

IF 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

56 

96 

37 

38 

4 

23.  There 

:  is  no  standard  criteria 

in  DOD  for 

implementing 

the  Total  Force  Policy,  specifically  deciding  which 

roles,  mis- 

sions,  and  type 

units 

will 

be 

AC 

and 

which  will  be  1 

RC. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

AC 

24 

58 

66 

15 

1 

USAR 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

ARNG 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

USAF 

3 

4 

5 

2 

0 

USN/CG 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

USMC 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

CIV 

2 

3 

7 

0 

0 

IF 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

TOTAL 

36 

80 

92 

22 

3 

38 


_  24.  The  heavy  reliance  on  the  RC  today  for  CS  (58%)  and 

CSS  (70%)  units  to  make  up  the  Total  Force  results  in  our  incur 


ring  a  considerable 

risk. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

71 

72 

6 

13 

0 

USAR 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

ARNG 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

USAF 

3 

5 

3 

3 

0 

USN/CG 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

USMC 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

CIV 

6 

3 

2 

0 

1 

IF 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

TOTAL 

91 

99 

15 

21 

3 

25.  The  " 

'One 

Army  Concept"  is 

bankrupt . 

It  is 

a  "shell 

game"  played  by 

Army  force 

planners 

to  try  to 

satisfy 

all  the 

re- 

quirements  with 

a  limited  amount  of 

resources. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

42 

61 

18 

37 

7 

USAR 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

ARNG 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

USAF 

4 

3 

4 

3 

0 

USN/CG 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

USMC 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

CIV 

5 

1 

4 

2 

2 

IF 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

TOTAL 

58 

79 

32 

56 

12 

26.  RC  force 

structure 

should 

account  for  no  more  than 

33% 

of  the  total  Army, 

and  should 

be  fully  resourced  and 

trained. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

18 

42 

41 

56 

9 

USAR 

0 

1 

3 

3 

5 

ARNG 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

USAF 

2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

USN/CG 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

USMC 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

CIV 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

IF 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

TOTAL 

23 

52 

62 

81 

18 

27.  Army 

force  planners  should  clearly 

identify  the  short- 

falls  in  the  difference  between  the 

Current  Force  and 

.  the  Program 

Force  to  the  JCS,  DOD,  and 

Congress . 

We  should  quit 

playing 

the 

"shell  game". 

SURVEY  ANSWERS: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AC 

75 

70 

14 

2 

0 

USAR 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

ARNG 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

USAF 

5 

8 

1 

0 

0 

USN/CG 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

USMC 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

CIV 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

IF 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

105 

97 

26 

5 

0 

39 


_ _ _  28.  Force  structure  decisions  should  be  "driven"  by  the  na¬ 
tional  military  strategy,  however  it  appears  that  in  the  current 
environment  of  deficit  reductions,  our  force  structure  mix  is  de¬ 
cided  by  budgetary  considerations. 

SURVEY  ANSWERS:  A  B  C  D  E 

AC  92  61  5  4  0 

USAR  83010 

ARNG  35001 

USAF  64310 

USN/CG  42100 

USMC  52110 

CIV  5  5  2  0  0 

IF  1  4  0  2  0 

TOTAL  124  86  12  9  1 


NOTE: 


IF  *  International  Fellow 


USN/CG  *  The  response  from  the  one  Coast  Guard  student  in  the 
class  were  included  with  the  responses  received  from  the  Navy 
students. 
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